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A LARGEE VIEW OF THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDI- 
TION, 1819-1820 

In his well-known report submitted to congress in January, 
1820, the secretary of war said that the Yellowstone expedition 
was "a part of a system of measures" which had for its object 
the protection of the northwestern frontier and the greater ex- 
tension of the American fur trade/ This specific statement has 
not been suflScient, however, to prevent students from losing 
sight of the larger scheme which Calhoun had in mind when he 
wrote his report. Writers have referred to it but have pro- 
ceeded to treat the expedition as an isolated event, or simply in 
connection with Long's explorations of 1819-1820." In this 
paper the writer intends not only to determine what the plan 
was, but also to point out some of the results of the efforts made 
to put it into effect. To do this a cursory consideration of the 
following topics will be necessary: (1) The activity of the 
British in the northwest at the close of the second war for inde- 
pendence; (2) the movement of troops to the mouth of the St. 
Peter's (Minnesota) river; (3) the so-called Yellowstone expedi- 
tion; and (4) the explorations of Lewis Cass in northern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota during the summer of 1820. 

The big western problem before the government at Washing- 
ton immediately following the war of 1812 was to establish effec- 
tive control over the Indians in the northwest.^ Information 

^American state papers: military affairs, 2: 33. 

2 As an example of the former see Hiram M. Chittenden, The American fur trade 
in the far west; a history of the pioneer trading posts and early fur companies of 
the Missouri valley and the Boehy mountains and of the overland commerce with 
Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 2: 562-587. This is rather surprising in Chittenden, 
whose subject justifies a broader treatment of this particular phase than one finds 
in his work. The latter treatment is illustrated by Thwaites in his preface to Long's 
expedition. Early western travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-1907), vol. 14. In his 
brief notice of the subject Mr. Turner implies that it is a part of a larger scheme, 
but the full breadth of the program is not indicated. Frederick J. Turner, B,i$e of 
the new west, 1819-1SS9 (The American nation: a history, vol. 14 — New York, 
1906), 125-127. 

sin Ms report cited above, Calhoun said that the tribes in the southwest were 
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received at the capital just after the war indicated that the suc- 
cessful solution of the problem was becoming more difficult be- 
cause the British were becoming increasingly active in that 
quarter. Eeports of this activity were brought to the attention 
of the war department, two of which may be noted. On June 
20, 1815, Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan territory, wrote to 
acting Secretary of War Dallas, that the possession of the for- 
mer privileges of trade which the British had enjoyed among 
the Indians of the northwest was a subject which the govern- 
ment should take up for consideration. To these concessions he 
attributed a large number of the difficulties which American 
officials experienced in their relations with the native tribes of 
that section.* Just a few months later, October 18, special com- 
missioners, William Clark, Ninian Edwards, and August Chou- 
teau, who had been appointed by the United States government 
for the express purpose of concluding treaties with the Indians 
in the northwest, reported that British traders were constantly 
intriguing among these tribes, that English merchandise was 
present in larger quantities than had ever been known before, 
and that these intruders were utilizing every conceivable means 
of retaining their influence over the natives of that section.' 

These official reports had their effect upon the government. 
Taking advantage of the situation the American fur company 
in the person of John Jacob Astor persuaded congress to act 
on the subject at once." A law was passed, and approved by the 
president on April 29, 1816, forbidding American authorities to 
issue licenses to foreigners to trade with the Indians within the 

' ' either inconsiderable, or so surrounded by white population, and, what is of no less 
importance, so cut off from intercourse with all foreign nations, that there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe, that we shall, in future, be almost wholly exempt from 
Indian warfare in that quarter." 

* State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 19:376-379. The Colleotions 
of both the Wisconsin and Michigan historical societies contain numerous references 
to the activity of the British in the northwest. A very different view from that 
usually taken is given by Alfred Brunson in "Memoir of Hon. Thomas Pendleton 
Burnett," in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 244. He does not 
believe British influence to have been very strong. The Indian sought the English- 
man as long as the latter had presents to give and no longer. He claims to base his 
observations on twenty years' experience among the Indians. 

^American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 11. 

6 Chittenden, TAe American fur trade in the far west, 1 : 310. See also James H. 
Lockwood, "Early times and events in Wisconsin," in State historical society of 
Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 102. 
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territorial limits of the United States, "unless by express direc- 
tion of the president . . . and upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the public interests may, in his opinion, require." Any 
foreigner caught in the Indian country without a passport was 
to be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than one thousand, 
or imprisoned for not less than one month nor for more than 
twelve. Peltries and goods found in the possession of such in- 
truders were to be divided equally between the informer and the 
United States.' 

But it was found difficult if not impossible to carry on the 
Indian trade without the aid of foreigners. As a result instruc- 
tions were given the Indian agents along the frontier during the 
summer of 1816 to issue licenses to foreigners as interpreters 
and boatmen upon their giving bonds for their good behavior 
while they were in the Indian country. This opening made it 
possible for the British traders to continue their operations with 
practically no danger of molestation. All that was necessary 
was to employ an American, have the goods and a license taken 
out in his name, and proceed into the Indian country. When 
out of sight of the United States officials the real owner, who 
had been passed as an interpreter or as a boatman, took posses- 
sion of his own.* 

Foreigners who did this were subject to severe penalties if 
caught, but it was found difficult to catch them. In its attempt 
to solve the problem, and in order to strengthen its influence 
over the Indian tribes, the government built new forts and sent 
out additional troops into the northwest. In August, 1816, Fort 
Howard was erected on the west bank of Fox river about a mile 
from its mouth.® Governor Clark of Missouri had built Fort 
Shelby in May, 1814, for the purpose of destroying the opera- 
tions of British traders and hostile Indians at Prairie du Chien, 
but in the following July the English under the command of 
Major William McKay captured the place and held it until the 

7 Laws of the United States of America from the 4 March, 1815 to 4 March, 18S1 
(CoMn ed. — Washington, 1822), 6: 144, 145. 

sLockwood, "Early times anil events in Wisconsin," in State historical society of 
Wisconsin, Collections, 2: 102, 103. For a somewhat similar opinion submitted by a 
congressional committee at a later date (1818) on enforcing the law, see Beporfs of 
committees, hoxise of representatives, 15 congress, 1 session, no. 59. 

° Reuben G. Thwaites, Wisconsin.; the Americanization of a French settlement 
{American commonwealths series — Boston, 1908), ISO, 181. 
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end of the war.*" In the meantime the name had been changed 
to Fort McKay. It was destroyed, and on its site Fort Craw- 
ford was erected during the summer of 1816. The following 
year Fort Armstrong was constructed on Eock Island and its 
occupation completed." 

The location of these posts enabled the United States to keep 
a closer watch on British traders and to secure more intimate 
communication with the Indian tribes in the present state of 
Wisconsin and in a part of Iowa. They also controlled the main 
routes into the more remote northwest." The proper super- 
vision of operations in that section, however, and the urgent 
demand for more effective control of the Indian tribes required 
the establishment of additional military posts on the upper Mis- 
sissippi " and Missouri rivers. The movement in that direction 
was hastened by another event. Lord Selkirk, a Scottish noble- 
man, established a colony on the American border during the 
war of 1812. There is reason to believe that it was the report 
of this settlement which led to the concentration of the fifth in- 
fantry at Detroit for the purpose of transferring troops, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Leavenworth, to the 
mouth of the St. Peter's river.^* 

The government plans for erecting a military post at that 

10 Edward D. Neill, Bistory of Minnesota, from the earliest French explorations 
to the present time (Philadelphia, 1858), 283, 284; William Salter, Iowa, the first 
free state in the Louisiana purchase, from its discovery to the admission of the state 
into the union, 1673-1846 (Chicago, 1905), 94, 95. 

11 Benjamin F. Gue, History of Iowa from the earliest times to the beginning of 
the twentieth century (New York, [1903]), 1: 137, 138; Annals of Iowa, third 
series, 1: 602-613. 

12 The three main routes from Canada into the northwestern part of the United 
States were (1) by way of the Chicago and Illinois rivers; (2) by Green bay and the 
Fox and the Wisconsin; and (3) by way of the west end of lake Superior. The 
second was used the most extensively. Milo M. Quaife, Chicago and the old north- 
west, 1673-1835, a study of the evolution of the northwestern frontier, together with 
a history of Fort Dearborn (Chicago, 1913), 264; Minnesota historical society. Collec- 
tions, 2: 28. 

13 Michigan territory had been extended to the Mississippi. See letter from Cal- 
houn to Andrew Jackson in "Correspondence of John C. Calhoun," edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson, in American historical association. Annual report, 1899 (Wash- 
ington, 1900), 2: 138. This letter also shows that Calhoun considered the expedi- 
tions which were to be sent up the Missouri and up the Mississippi a part of one plan. 

1* Ihid., 2 : 148 ; Richard W. Johnson, ' ' Fort Snelling from its foundation to the 
present time," in Minnesota historical society, Colleetions, 8: 427. See also B. D. 
Neill, ' ' Occurrences in and around Fort Snelling from 1819 to 1840, ' ' in ibid., 2 : 102, 
103. 
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point on the Mississippi river extended back to the period fol- 
lowing the purchase of Louisiana," but the energies of the ad- 
ministration during the dozen years subsequent to that event 
had been too completely absorbed with foreign relations and 
with the war to permit a realization of these intentions. With 
the treaty of peace, however, came a revival of interest in the 
west. Madison appointed a "board of officers," consisting of 
four Americans and a Frenchman, General Bernard, who had 
won distinction in his own country as an engineer, to examine 
the coast and the inland frontier for the purpose of determining 
the needs of both.^' It may have been in connection with this 
work that the government sent an exploring party up the Mis- 
sissippi during the summer of 1817 under the command of Major 
Stephen H. Long. The objects of the expedition were to 
"sketch the course of the Upper Mississippi, to exhibit the gen- 
eral topography of the shores, and to designate such sites as 
were suitable for military purposes."" 

Major Long left Prairie du Chien July 9, and arrived at the 
falls of St. Anthony on the sixteenth of the same month. He 
recommended three sites as desirable locations for military 

15 The expeditions of Zehulon Montgomery Pike to headwaters of the Mississippi 
river, through Louisiana territory, and in New Sparni, during the years 1806-06-07 
(Coues ed. — New York, 1895), 1: 83, 84. 

16 See the letter from Monroe to General Jackson in James Parton, Life of An- 
drew Jackson (Boston, 1879), 2: 361-366. In connection with this see also Amer- 
ican state papers: military affairs, 1: 669, no. 158. 

17 Major Stephen H. Long, "Voyage in a six-oared skiff to the falls of St. An- 
thony in 1817," in Minnesota historical society, Collections, 2: 9-88. Long's journal 
gives no information on his observations up the Wisconsin, but he refers to such a 
voyage (p. 10). He begins his daily notes with his departure from Praine du Chien. 
On his return down the Mississippi to Bellefontaine he made stops at several places, 
among them the forts along the river. The location of these are commended or crit- 
icised, their conditions reported, and occasionally suggestions are made for improving 
them. 

In the spring of 1817, according to Parton, Jackson had ordered Long to make 
a topographical survey of part of the Mississippi. This work had been completed 
and the report of it published in the newspapers before April 22, 1817. This inci- 
dent proved to be the origin of a bitter correspondence between Jackson and Scott. 
Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, 2 : 372, 373, 377-382. 

Long explored the St. Peter's river to its source in 1823. William H. Keating, 
Narrative of an expedition to the source of St. Peter's river, Lake WmnepeeTc, Lake 
of the Woods, 4-c., performed in the year 1S2S, by order of the Eon. J. C. Calhoun, 
secretary of war, under the command of Stephen B. Long, major, XJ. S. T. E. (Lon- 
don, 1825). 
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posts on the Mississippi ; one was at the lower end of lake Pepin, 
a second south of the St. Croix, and a third just above the St. 
Peter's. The last of these was the one selected by the war de- 
partment, and in the svimmer of 1818, Calhoun decided that a 
fort should be erected there as soon as possible. This post, he 
said, "from its remoteness from our settlements, its proximity to 
Lord Selkirk's establishment on Eed river of Lake Winnipeg, 
and from its neighborhood to the powerful nations of the Sioux, 
ought to be made very strong. ' ' ^* 

On February 10, 1819, orders were issued by the war depart- 
ment to Major-General Jacob Brown, the commander of the 
division in the north, which were transmitted by him to his sub- 
ordinates on April 13 following, to concentrate the fifth regiment 
of infantry at Detroit, preparatory to putting Calhoun's plans 
into execution. The necessary transportation was to be ready 
by the first of May.'^ Under the command of Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth the troops proceeded by way of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard to Prairie du Chien, arriving at the last named 
place on June 30. Here they were joined by Major Thomas 
Forsyth, an Indian agent from St. Louis, who was to accompany 
the expedition. He carried with him about two thousand dol- 
lars' worth of merchandise which he was to distribute among 
the Sioux Indians.^" 

On August 8 the expedition, consisting of ninety-eight sol- 
diers ^^ and about twenty boatmen, fourteen bateaux, two large 
boats loaded with provisions and merchandise, and a barge occu- 
pied by Colonel Leavenworth, left Prairie du Chien for the upper 

18 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 148. 

19 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Summary narrative of an exploratory expedition to the 
sources of the Mississippi river in 18S0: resumed and completed iy the discovery of 
its origin in Itasca lake, in 1S32 (Philadelphia, 1855), 35, 36. 

20 Thomas Forsyth, ' ' Journal of a voyage from St. Louis to the falls of St. An- 
thony, in 1819," in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 6: 188-215. 
This was later printed in Minnesota historical society, Collections, 3: 139-167. For- 
syth kept daily notes from the time he left St. Louis on June 8, until his return to 
that place on September 17, 1819. He was with the troops at the mouth of the St. 
Peter's from August 23 to 30, during which time he held conferences with various 
tribes of Indians from points farther west. See also American historical associa- 
tion, Annual report, 1899, 2: 155, 156. 

21 One hundred and twenty additional soldiers joined these troops a few days after 
their arrival at the mouth of the Minnesota. State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, 6: 208. 
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Mississippi. Frequent stops were made at Indian villages along 
the river when Forsyth delivered speeches to the various tribes, 
warning them against British influence and distributing pres- 
ents among them.^^ On the twenty-fourth the expedition arrived 
at the mouth of the St. Peter's. Temporary quarters were con- 
structed on the south side of the river. On account of a flood 
during the spring of 1820, it is reported, the troops were moved 
across the river to Camp Cold Water. Here the foundations 
for a permanent fort were laid during the late surmner or early 
fall. The work was done almost entirely by the soldiers, and 
by the fall of 1822 the structure was ready for occupancy. It 
was called Fort St. Anthony at first but later, upon the recom- 
mendation of General Winfield Scott, who visited the post in 
1824, the name was changed to Fort Snelling in honor of Colonel 
Josiah Snelling who had succeeded Colonel Leavenworth during 
the winter of 1820^1821. 

Protected by this military post the efficient Indian agent, Law- 
rence Taliaferro, did a great deal toward destroying British 
influence among the tribes of the upper Mississippi and toward 
establishing American authority there. 

There are indications that an attempt had been made to in- 
itiate plans for building a military post on the Missouri at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone before the expedition to the upper 
Mississippi was undertaken. The plans had been suggested by 
Monroe during the brief period that he occupied the chief posi- 
tion in the war department, but the opposition of John Floyd of 
Virginia, of John Cocke of Tennessee and of Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky had prevented its exeeution.^^ In 1817 Monroe became 
president, and during the summer of that year he made a tour 
of the north for the purpose of examining the military defenses. 
On this trip he went as far west as Detroit.^* In the fall of 1817, 
Calhoun became secretary of war, and began the following 

22 For a sample of the speeches delivered see ibid., 6 : 202, 203. Forsyth ends his 
journal with an interesting comparison of British and American Indian policies, much 
to the discredit of the latter. Ihid,., 214, 215. 

23 Memoirs of John Qmncy Adams, compnstng portions of hu diary from 1795 to 
1848 ([Charles Francis] Adams ed. — Philadelphia, 1874-1876), 6: 249. 

24^ narrative of a tour of observation, made during the summer of 1817, hy 
James Monroe, president of the Vmted States, through the north-eastern and north- 
western departments of the union with a view to the examination of their several 
military defences (Philadelphia, 1818). 
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March to make active arrangements for establishing a military 
post at the mouth of the Yellowstone.^' By August, 1818, how- 
ever, he had concluded that the principal post should be at the 
Mandan villages, because that was the point on the Missouri 
nearest the British post on the Red river, "and the best calcu- 
lated to counteract their hostilities against us. . . ' '"* 

But the summer of 1818 passed and little was accomplished.^' 
Finally Colonel Atkinson was selected to command the enter- 
prise and on March 27, 1819, Calhoun wrote him a letter of in- 
structions. The "two great objects" of the expedition, the sec- 
retary of war asserted, were "the enlargement and protection 
of our fur trade, and permanent peace of our North Western 
frontier by the establishment of a decided control over the vari- 
ous tribes of Indians in that quarter." Of the two the latter 
was considered the more important. As long as American fur 
traders were obeying regulations they were to be protected. 
Foreigners were to be treated discreetly until the military posts 
were well established, then notice should be given that after a 
fixed period foreign trade would be rigidly excluded. Partic- 
ularly was Atkinson to avoid hostility with the Indians if pos- 
sible. If hostilities should occur and additional forces were 
necessary, he was informed that troops at the mouth of the St. 
Peter 's river might be called to his command.^* 

On December 2, 1818, the government made a contract with 
Colonel James Johnson to transport the troops and provisions 
up the Missouri. He provided five steamboats for the purpose, 
two of which, Chittenden says, probably never entered the river, 

25 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2 : 134-136. The letters in 
this volume, edited by J. Franklin Jameson, are invaluable for this subject, partic- 
ularly those addressed to Colonel Thomas A. Smith, Gteneral Jacob Brown, Greneral 
Andrew Jackson, and Colonel Leavenworth. 

26/6td., 2: 138. 

27 During the fall of that year a detachment of troops moved up the Missouri to 
the present site of Leavenworth, Kansas, where they spent the winter. At this time 
Captain Martin was in command of the expedition. Thwaites, however, says that 
Colonel Atkinson was in command at this time {Early western travels, 1748-1846, 
14: 9, 10). Calhoun's letters to Jackson dated December 28, 1818, and January 5, 
1819, together with the letter of instructions to Atkinson of March 27, 1819, will 
show that Atkinson could not have been appointed to the command before January 
5, 1819. American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2: 150, 151, and 159. 

28 76id., 2: 159, 160. For a full statement of the objects of the expedition see 
also American state papers: military affairs, 2: 31-34. 
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a third abandoned the trip thirty miles below Franklin, and the 
other two wintered at Cow island a little below the mouth of 
the Kansas and returned to St. Louis in the spring^* Despite 
the delays occasioned by the government's attempt to use steam- 
boats instead of the more practical keel-boats, Atkinson suc- 
ceeded by September, 1819, in getting his troops as far as Coun- 
cil Bluffs, where they experienced a disastrous winter from an 
attack of scurvy. 

In the meantime the scientific branch of the expedition under 
the command of Major Stephen H. Long was experiencing less 
difficulty. A special boat had been constructed for the members 
of this division which proved to be more practical than the ves- 
sels provided by Colonel Johnson. The wheels had been placed 
in the stern and the boat drew only nineteen inches of water. 
Even the "absurd attempts at ornamentation" served the pur- 
pose intended. Not only the Indians but the frontier settlers 
themselves were profoundly impressed with this "apparent 
monster" bearing "a painted vessel on his back, the sides gap- 
ing with portholes and bristling with guns."^" 

Aboard this vessel Long and his party found themselves the 
center of interest in every frontier settlement through which 
they passed. At Franklin where a stop of a week was made the 
people of the community entertained the members of the expedi- 
tion in a most elaborate manner. Despite the delay occasioned 
by this, Long's boat, which had left St. Louis in June, some time 
after the other vessels, passed them all and was the only one 
to arrive at Council Bluffs, reaching there in September, 1819. 
Major Long remained a short time and returned to Washington. 

Here opposition to the entire expedition was soon to develop." 
December 21, 1819, on motion of Representative John Cocke of 
Tennessee, the committee on military affairs was ordered to find 

28 For a severe criticism of the whole scheme see Chittenden, The American fwr 
trade in the fat west, 2 : 562-587. A report of the agreement made with Colonel John- 
son may be found in American state papers: military affairs, 2 : 68, 69. There is some 
evidence that politics played a part in the investigation. Apparently some of Cal- 
houn 's enemies chose this way to make an attack on him; and it is possible, although 
not probable, that Clay was actuated by a desire to make an attack on a political 
rival in Kentucky — Colonel Eichard Johnson, brother of James Johnson. See Mem- 
ovrs of John Qmnoy Adams, 4: 472, 473; 5: 237. 

3» Chittenden, The American fur trade in the far west, 2 : 571. 

31 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 5 : 237. 
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out what the expedition had already cost the government, what 
sums would be required in order to accomplish the objects in- 
tended, and what those objects were/^ It was in response to 
this demand that several papers were submitted to congress on 
January 3, 1820, by Chairman Smyth of that committee, among 
them Calhoun's report on the Yellowstone expedition. The re- 
port was tabled.^^ On January 24 following, Cocke submitted 
another resolution directing that the secretary of war be ordered 
to report to the house an itemized statement of the money paid 
Colonel Johnson and of the amount claimed by him under the 
contract of December 2, 1818. The attempt to table the resolu- 
tion failed after Cocke had spoken at some length on the subject 
and had declared that the former report by the secretary of war 
had been unsatisfactory.^* Calhoun submitted the data required 
on February 3, and it was referred to the committee on military 
affairs.^' 

Four days later, February 7, 1820, the secretary of war wrote 
to Colonel Atkinson. Among other things Calhoun commended 
the leader for his management of the expedition and approved 
his plans for connecting posts on the frontier by opening roads 
between them. While the use of steamboats for transporting 
troops and provisions was left to the judgment of Colonel Atkin- 
son, the secretary thought it would add dignity to the expedition 
and that it might serve to impress the British and the Indians 
with the power of the United States if such vessels could be 
used.'" 

While Calhoun encouraged Atkinson to give eclat to the enter- 
prise, members of congress were planning to stop it entirely. 
The quartermaster-general asked congress for $500,000 to meet 
the expenses of his department for the year 1820. When this 
item in the appropriation bill was under discussion on March 10 
of that year, Cocke asked what part of the sum was intended to 

32 Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 1 : 750. 

ssibid., 1: 848; American state papers: milttary affairs, 2: 31-34. 

3* Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 1: 936. 

^^ Ibid., 1: 1047; Amencam state papers: military affairs, 2: 68, 69. 

36 American historical association, Annual report, 1899, 2 : 168-171. Calhoun had 
received letters from Atkinson in which the latter referred to a survey which had been 
made recently of a route from Council Bluffs to Chariton on the Missouri, and recom- 
mended the opening of roads between posts on the Arkansas and the Missouri and 
between Council Bluffs and the mouth of the St. Peter's. 
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meet the expenses of the expedition up the Missouri. He wanted 
to reduce the appropriation to that extent. The following day 
his suggestion was adopted by the house and the sum of $50,000 
was stricken from the total of $500,000 requested by the quarter- 
master-general." But when the appropriation bill came before 
the senate on March 20, that body amended it by substituting 
$500,000 for the $450,000 which the house had appropriated. 
This change was made in order to enable the war department to 
send troops up the Missouri to the mouth of the Yellowstone 
river. '^ The return of the bill to the lower house with the senate 
amendment produced a heated discussion in that body on April 
5, and the majority of the members refused to accept the amend- 
ment.^' This prevented the appropriation of funds necessary to 
carry out the original plans for establishing posts at the Mandan 
villages.*" As a "half-hearted apology to the public for its fail- 
ure," says Chittenden, "a small side show was organized for the 
season of 1820 in the form of an expedition to the Eocky Moun- 
tains. " ** The equipment of the latter was as insufficient as that 
of the former had been lavish. In this change in the character 
of the expedition at the head of which he had been placed may 
be found psychological reasons for the wholesale condemnation 
of the far western country by Major Long.** 

ST Annals of congress, 16 congress, 1 session, 2 : 1629, 1633, 1634. 

38Tb%d., 1: 545-551, 555-557. 

s»J6m?., 2: 1783-1790. 

40 Calhoun 's troubles did not end with the first session of the sixteenth congress in 
May. The $450,000 appropriated failed to meet the expenses of the quartermaster's 
department and the whole subject was brought up again when the second session of 
congress began. The details of that discussion can not be given here. Arbitrators 
had been called in to settle the disagreements which arose between Johnson and the 
government, and they had allowed him over $40,000 for losses which he claimed 
the government had caused him, but which others have thought were due to his 
own negligence. The whole subject was finally placed in the hands of a committee 
of the house for investigation. They reported among other things that the award 
which had been made in favor of Colonel Johnson was unjust and illegal, and 
recomjnended that the government should attempt to recover the amount which had 
been paid by instituting legal proceedings. This report was submitted in March, 
1821. See ibid., 16 congress, 2 session, 1265-1268. For details preceding this report, 
see ibid., 473-476 and 709-712. 

*i Chittenden, The American fvr trade m the far west, 2 : 575. 

42 For Long's estimate of the country east of the Eocky mountains, west of the 
Missouri, and south of the forty -ninth parallel, see Major Stephen H. Long, "Account 
of an expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky mountains," in Early western travels, 
1748-1846, 17 : 147, 148. For a more favorable account of parts of this country ex- 
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While Long and his party were exploring the country west of 
the Missouri, another expedition was sent out from Council 
Bluffs in the opposite direction for the purpose of opening a road 
between that place and the military post on the Mississippi at 
the mouth of the St. Peter's river. This was led by Captain 
Magee of the rifle regiment. Accompanying the party were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan and Captain Kearny. It is to the 
latter that we are indebted for our knowledge of the under- 
taking,** 

The party required twenty-three days to make the trip. Leav- 
ing Camp Missouri on July 2, 1820, they followed a route leading 
in a general northeasterly direction, veering occasionally to the 
east or to the north, finally arriving at Camp Cold Water on 
July 25. "Our circuitous and wavering route (which is to be 
attributed to the guide's advice . . .)," noted Kearny, "the 
immense prairies we have crossed ; the want of timber which we 
for several days at a time experienced; the little water that in 
some parts was to be found ; the high and precipitous mountains 
and hills which we climbed over, render that road impracticable 
and almost impassable for more than very small bodies. ' ' ** 

The last subject may be dismissed briefly. At the time when 
interest in the Mississippi and Missouri expeditions was keen, 
Calhoun received a letter from Lewis Cass, governor of Mich- 
igan territory, dated November 18, 1819, proposing to explore 
the country along the southern shore of lake Superior and the 
water communication between that lake and the Mississippi. 
On January 14 following, Calhoun replied. He approved the 
proposed undertaking provided Cass would not call upon the 
government for more than one thousand dollars above the reg- 
ular amount allotted him for superintending Indian affairs in 

plored by others at about the same time Long made his explorations, see The Journal 
of Jacob Fowler, narrating an adventti/re from ArTcansas through the Indian Territory, 
Ohlahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico to the sources of the Sto Grande del 
Norte, 1SS1-2S (Coues ed. — New York, 1898), 165 and n. 62. See also John H. 
Fonda, "Early reminiscences of Wisconsin," in State historical society of Wiscon- 
sin, Collections, 5: 211. Fonda spent the years from 1819 to 1824 in the southwest, 
the last winter at Taos. 

*3 "Journal of Stephen Watts Kearny," edited by Valentine M. Porter, in Miss- 
ouri historical society. Collections, 3 : 8 ff . A map of the route which Magee followed 
will be found in this volume. 

*iI1>id., 3:106. 
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his territory. The important objects of the expedition were to 
investigate the relations between the Indians and the British in 
that section, to procure sites for forts, to find a practicable com- 
munication between "Bad or Burntwood" river" and the St. 
Croix, and to determine possibilities of communication between 
these and the post at the mouth of the St. Peter's. Calhoun 
thought that a topographical engineer should accompany the 
expedition, and suggested that Major Long, who was at that 
time in Washington, might return to his headquarters at Council 
Bluff by way of Detroit and lake Superior.*' This position, 
however, was later filled by Henry E. Schoolcraft. 

Leaving Detroit on May 24, 1820, the party went by water to 
Sault Sainte Marie. Here on June 16 Cass made a treaty with 
the CMppewa Indians by which they ceded to the United States 
a tract of land four miles square, reserving for themselves only 
fishing rights at the rapids. The expedition left this place on 
the following day. Proceeding along the southern shore of lake 
Superior, Cass paused in his movement westward long enough 
to explore Ontonagon river, and arrived at the mouth of the St. 
Louis on the fifth day of July. Twenty-four miles up the latter 
stream the party came to the establishment of the American fur 
company. A short distance above this post Cass divided his 
party.*' A small detachment under the leadership of School- 
craft went directly westward to Sandy lake, while Cass with the 
main body was to ascend the St. Louis to the "Savanna port- 
age" by which he was to join Schoolcraft at the lake. These 
plans were carried out successfully, and the fur trading post at 
Sandy lake became the base for further operations up the Mis- 

*5 This is probably the present Brule river which flows into lake Superior about 
half way between Duluth and Bayfield. See State historical society of Wisconsin, 
Collections, 13: 203, n. 

*6 The entire correspondence between Calhoun and Cass on thi» subject may be 
found in Schoolcraft, Swmmary narrative of an exploratory expedition to the sources 
of the Mississippi nver, 27 fl. This work and James D. Doty, ' ' Official journal, 1820 : 
expedition with Cass and Schoolcraft to lake Superior and the sources of the Missis- 
sippi, ' ' in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, 13 : 163-220, are my au- 
thorities for this last phase of my subject. Doty was Governor Cass' secretary on the 
expedition. His journal is incomplete, but as far as it goes it serves as a good sup- 
plement to Schoolcraft. 

*'! Ibid., 13 : 207. According to Doty the division was made upon the advice of 
some Frenchmen, who said it would be difficult if not impossible to ascend the St. 
Louis unless the boats were lightened. 
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sissippi. Cass explored the river for some distance above the 
lake, and on July 25 the entire party descended the Mississippi 
to the mouth of the St. Peter's, arriving there on the thirty-first 
of the same month. Here they found the members of the Magee 
expedition, who, as the reader knows already, had arrived on 
the day Cass and his party left Sandy lake.** The latter re- 
turned to Detroit by way of Prairie du Chien, Fort Howard, and 
Chicago, arriving at their destination on September twenty- 
third. From the point of view of the war department, the ex- 
pedition may be considered as a scouting party sent out to find 
new sites for additional military posts among the Indian tribes 
along the northern border whose proximity to the British ren- 
dered them particularly susceptible to influence from that 
quarter. 

An account of the expedition was published in the Detroit 
Gazette on September 15, 1820. According to this paper Gov- 
ernor Cass had found the English active among the Indians in 
the country through which he had passed. In order to counter- 
act British influence and to hold the native tribes in subjection, 
the editor thought it would be necessary for the government to 
establish military posts at Sault Sainte Marie and at the west 
end of lake Superior as soon as possible.*' 

From the above account it will be seen that the war depart- 
ment under the leadership of Calhoun developed extensive 
plans for counteracting British influence and overawing the 
Indian tribes in the northwest.^" Not only were self-sustaining 
military establishments to be constructed at strategic points on 
the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers and their tributaries, 
but these were to be connected by building minor posts between, 

48 State historical society of Wisconsin, CoUeotwns, 13 : 215. 

49 This is quoted in Schoolcraft, Summary narrative of an exploratory expedition 
to the sources of the Mississippi, 217-220. 

60 The subject of British trade in that section was deemed of sufficient importance 
by President Monroe to justify him in taking it up with the British government 
through the American minister at London. American historical association, Annual 
report, 1899, 2 : 162. If this illicit trade could not be stopped from London, Calhoun 
proposed to stop it by using force. With this in mind he ordered General Brown to 
submit information on the "number and distribution of the British troops in Canada 
and the adjacent provinces; and the position and extent of the fortifications which 
the government is now erecting in these provinces." This was requested in Septem- 
ber, 1819, and was to be placed in the hands of the secretary of war before congress 
should meet. Ihid., 2 : 163. 
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and by the construction of adequate roads. Atkinson proposed 
to connect the southern posts on the Arkansas river with those 
on the Missouri and his plan was approved by the secretary of 
war." On the Missouri forts were to be constructed at Council 
Bluffs, the Mandan villages, and possibly at the great bend and 
at some point above the Mandan villages.^^ Fort Snelling was 
to be the principal post on the upper Mississippi, but others 
were to be established at the head of navigation on the St. 
Peter's for the purpose of forming an overland communication 
with the proposed fort at the Mandan villages, and at the head 
of navigation on the St. Croix. The latter would serve to inter- 
rupt the operation of the British from the west end of lake 
Superior. On October 17, 1818, Calhoun wrote to Major-Gen- 
eral Brown: 

"I transmit to you a sketch of the country according to the 
best information in the Department, by reference to which it 
will be seen, that the positions will completely command the 
country, and prevent the introduction of foreign traders. These 
positions, with those at Green Bay, Chicago and Saut of the St. 
Mary's wiU render your command, in that quarter, imposing.'"' 

The erection of forts and the construction of roads on the 
extensive plans developed by Calhoun were prevented by the 
hostile attitude which congress assumed toward the Yellowstone 
expedition. Further discouragement resulted from the poor 
health of the soldiers in the outlying cantonments on the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers during the years 1819-1820. Despite 
these obstacles, three important results came from the attempts 
made by the war department. In the first place the plan neces- 
sitated the movement of American troops into the northwest 
where they acquired new methods of warfare;" in the second, 
the explorations made in those remote regions added to the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the period; and lastly, the frontier line 
in the north moved westward as a result of these operations. 

Caedinal Goodwin 

Bilftw?., 2: 168-171. 

152 76*^., 2: 153. 

iilhid., 2: 148. 

e* Missouri Mstorieal society, Collections, 3: 9. 



